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tion, and luminousness which a professed landscapist 
like Rousseau or Dupre would have known how to 
secure. Below this wet-blanket sky we see the helter- 
skelter measures taken for the defence of the Park of 
Champigny, by the Faron Division, in the month of 
December, 1870. Soldiers barricade the park gates 
with mattresses and window-shutters ; sapeurs exca- 



dent at London, contributes one of his subjects in- 
spired from the mania of British fashionables for 
little dinners at Greenwich. A lady, her face in 
shadow, turns her back to the casement, whose awn- 
ing forms her background ; her window-seat is cush- 
ioned. The river view beyond is charming; but the 
gallant who is to pay for the dinner remains invisible, 




arid inventiveness, A bronze dog seems to leap out 
at you and tug at his chain in the hall — a modern 
translation of the " Cave Canem" of the Pompeii ves- 
tibule. Inside, in a low bookcase made by Pottier & 
Stymus, there are set a couple of original bronze me- 
dallions by one of our neglected men of genius, Theo- 
dore Baur, the sculptor. Of this pair of plaques, one, 
representing a dryad-like girl, wild and graceful, feed- 
ing the flowers from her urn as she perches on a 
branch, is as graceful as anything left by Prudhon. 
A marble bust by Hiram Powers, with a butterfly 
perched on the forehead, or worn there by means of 
attachments as invisible as those of Mrs. Hominy's 
cameos, represents Psyche. 

Cicerone. 



ART IN BOSTON. 



THE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION — SOMETHING ABOUT 
PUBLIC STATUES — THE BOSTON ARTISTS RE- 
VIEWED. 



"WOUTER VAN TWILLER." BY BOUGHTON. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD COLLECTION. 



vate port-holes for the cannon on each side the portal, 
into one of which a heavy gun has been dragged and 
snuffs the air from the hole with its black nozzle. 
An officer on a ladder looks over the wall with a field- 
glass, and the other leaders of the manoeuvre discuss 
and watch below. The crisp actuality of every charac- 
ter is intensely dramatic, proving that Detaille has 
still no superior as a dry and incisive draughtsman ; 
while as colorist, thinker, and poet he seems more 
and more to succumb to a kind of reporter's accuracy. 
As if to show that American collectors are not 
mealy-mouthed, Judge Hilton's private Paris buyer 
has sent to him "The Tomb of Philippe Pot," by 
Baumont, which figures in one of Goupil's albums of 
photogravures with a sonnet by Dezamy that some 
call equivocal, meaning unequivocal. A Paris Bohe- 
mian and a female of uncertain age, with unpleasant 
and experienced types of visage, are seen stretched 
out asleep beside a great stone tomb in the fields, of 
which the lid is supported by eight statues of monks, 
whose bent and cowled heads seem to be gravely, dis- 
creetly, enviously considering the transactions of the 
living world beneath, "tfous ne pouvions plus !" is 
supposed to be the legend of the monks, only half- 
satisfied with the fulfilment of duty. Meanwhile the 
tired city wanderers sleep on, careless of the brooding 
faces which contemplate them from the monument. 
By GSrome there is a scene of the modern Orient : a 
graceful group of srrfall domed buildings in the back- 
ground, tombs of the caliphs or tombs of the Mame- 
lukes ; and a foreground of reclining dogs, in every 
supine attitude, making their homes among the 
graves. The headstones of the faithful, crowned 
with the turban which proves that the subject had 
made a Mecca pilgrimage, emerge from the soil and 
nod hither and thither with their heavy turbans over 
the indifferent dogs; while upon carpets stretched 
on the bare ground of the cemetery little groups of the 
faithful addict themselves to prayers with rather a 
picnicking air. By Firmin Girard we have a piece 
of close and intricate realism ; a hillside, braided with 
the silver of a tumbling brook, occupies the bulk of 
the picture in quite a pre-Raphaelite kind of minute- 
ness, while a beau of the Louis XIII. period helps one 
of the fair ladies of the day to take her promenade. 
By Worms there is given a Spanish posada and the 
humor of it — a gypsy dancing-girl mounted on a table, 
and a crowd of bull-fighters and muleteers around 
her, in every costume and expression. Bouguereau 
is represented by a life-size nude girl-baby, crouching 
among some draperies ; it is the figure at the extreme 
right of the painter's "Charity," long exhibited in 
Knoedler's gallery. James Tissot, for some time resi- 



and the clouds of a stormy ennui are gathering on the 
dame's proud, pale English face. 

Two scenes from old German convent life illustrate 
the lively anecdotic genius of Grutzner. In one, a monk 
exerts his talents as a painter ; in another his fellow- 
friar makes long livid streaks with a whitewash-brush 
across a frescoed wall on which some earlier painter, 
of the time of Durer, has executed a heraldic-looking 
female figure, sprawling in an arabesque of saintly 
legends and curling scrolls written over with texts. 
Huguet shows an Oriental scene. Charles Jacque, one 
of the best landscapists, animalists, and etchers of the 
modern France, contributes to the decoration of the 
hall a specimen of his severely tranquil pastorals — a 
gloomy-looking edge of a forest, under which are seen 
the woolly forms of the flock in shadow. This canvas 
is about three feet high by two and a half broad. 3y 
the nobly-endowed Jules DuprS, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the vanishing coterie of Decamps, Rousseau, 
and Troyon, there is a fine landscape, of upright shape, 



Boston, December 1, 1879. 

The new Boston Memorial Association, proposing 
to care for the erection of statues and other artistic 
memorials of Boston heroes and for artistic questions 
in general arising in the course of the laying out of 
the new parks and avenues and their embellishment, 
has had considerable difficulty in getting born* Not 
less was its tribulation in getting named. The at- 
tempt was made to baptize the new society " St. 
Botolph," after the great St. Botolph 's Church from 
which old Boston in England got its name (Botolph 's- 
town), and from which came John Cotton, the famous 
Puritan divine and friend of Oliver Cromwell, and 
many other fathers of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. There was a singular appropriateness in the 
proposed title, since, besides its historic associations, 
it calls up, for all conversant with artistic studies, a 
monument of the wonderful mediaeval achievements 
in architecture — the largest and finest parish church 
in Great Britain — and one to which cultivated de- 
scendants of the Lincolnshire gentry of the great 
epoch of the English Commonwealth have a distinct 
and authentic claim. But the alleged Boston culture 
was not quite up to appreciating all this. St. Botolph 
was thought to be too ecclesiastic and too far-fetched 
in sound — as though it did not suggest at once the 
sternest and most radical Protestantism and local 
history then most sacred and most glorious— and 
after a warm struggle it was thrown over in favor of 
the commonplace and insignificant name at the be- 
ginning of this paragraph. 

In fact, the movement for this society originated in 
independence of, not to say revolt against, the spe- 








'WINTER SPORTS." BY J. G. BROWN. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD COLLECTION. 



about the same size as the last. A group of Dutch 
fishing-boats reveals the limpid, faultless talent of 
Clays. By Raymond Madrazo there is " The Break- 
fast." Not to neglect American art altogether, Judge 
Hilton purchased one of the richly-flushed and deeply- 
colored landscapes of Robert C. Minor. 
The furniture of the ground-floor shows originality 



daily cultivated class or aesthetic coterie that has 
heretofore had the leadership in everything of the 
kind — the "Art Museum set," so to speak. The 
more democratic, commercial class initiated this " Me- 
morial Association," and threatens to carry out its 
ideas in a democratic, commercial spirit. Boston has 
acquired considerable new wealth in the past few years, 
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and some of the new rich men have determined that 
they will furnish the old city with a lot of statues and 
other adornments, much as they would decide on re- 
furnishing their own houses — or '• residences." With 
them the very charm and individuality of Boston are 
something to be got rid of as fast as possible. The 
jcrooked streets and quaint little cemeteries in the 
heart qf the old city, which are the straight-backed 
chairs and brass-knobbed dressers, the heirlooms of 
our ancient and respectable descent, should be sent 
to the auction-shop (in their view), and an unlimited 
order for decoration and upholstery in the latest 
mode be left with the most fashionable "decorator." 
All this is not avowed, of course, but the conviction 
crops out, now and then, that Boston ought to turn 
from " the past" and look to " the future," and try to 
be like Chicago and Topeka and other "smart" 
places. It is calculated that at least one statue per 
annum can be erected if the funds are judiciously 
managed, and that this demand for statues will 
bring hither all the "sculping" talent of the day, 
and ultimately give rise to a Boston school of sculp- 
ture that may possibly eclipse any " past " school 
"abroad." From another quarter has been started a 
proposition for the erection of a great triumphal 
arch, after the model of the " Arc de Triomphe" in 
Paris, to span the vista of Commonwealth Avenue — 
our Back Bay street of private palaces. Another 
new idea is a colossal frog for the Frog Pond on the 
Common. It will be perceived that the mission of 
the new society might well be purely repressive for 
the present, and that so far from needing to stimulate 
Boston's new fancy for beautifying herself, it will 
have its hands full in keeping that penchant within 
bounds. 

Wendell Phillips recently startled the town with 
one of his most furious diatribes, directed against the 
existing statues in our public places in general and 
those of Thomas Ball in particular. No doubt the 
majority of our statues are bad, and no doubt the 

; majority are Ball's. But there never were statues set 
up anywhere in the modern world that were not ridi- 
culed, it is so much easier to say smart and funny 
things about statues, especially those in the modern 
costume, than it is to discover "quality" in them 

' One of Ball's works, his equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in our Public Garden, boldly challenges any 
criticism to say why it should not rank with the very 
best achievements of modern sculpture. Travelled 
Connoisseurs almost invariably pronounce it a true 
masterpiece. Our next statue — now on its pedestal, 
indeed, but still wrapped up awaiting the magic of 
civic oratory to unveil it — is again a Ball. It is a 
copy of the Emancipation Group in Washington — 
Lincoln breaking the shackles of a negro and mo- 
tioning his crouching fellow-citizen 
to stand up on his feet. This is the 
gift of a single citizen, whose only 
stipulation was that it should be 
placed in a square near his man- 
sion, where he could see it while 
making his morning toilet. Of this 
more after the unveiling. The suc- 
ceeding new statue, to come next 
Fourth of July probably — and the 
first of the series with which it is 
hoped to celebrate that anniversary 
in the future, instead of in the time- 
honored Chinese fashion — is one of 
Sam Adams, the father of the Revo- 
lution. The next after that will be 
one of Gov. Winthrop, the first gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay, to be 
set probably over his grave in the 
old King's Chapel burying-ground, 
in the heart of the city. Another 
project of a statue, that is in fact 
as good as settled, is an allegorical 
Icelandic viking, to represent Lief 
Ericson, whom Ole Bull and T. G. 
Appleton put forward as the true 
discoverer of America, antedating 
Cristoval Colon about 500 years. This is for the 
new Post Office Square, surrounded by giant in- 
surance palaces of marble and the Federal build- 
ing of granite, in the " burnt district." Mr. Bull, has 
fiddled together some $2000 towards the Lief statue, 
and the insurance companies fronting the square 
have pledged as much again. Somebody has sug- 



gested making this square a sort of Valhalla of 
Boston's merchant-princes and financiers of the past, ' 
with their statues in rows along the curb, to keep each 
other in countenance, after the example of the Roman 
Forum. The money subscribed for the statue of 
young Col. Robert G. Shaw, of the first Massachu- 
setts colored regiment, who was " buried with his 




"TOWER OF THE GIRALDA." BY COLMAN. IN THE HART- 
SHERWOOD COLLECTION. 

niggers" on one of the islands of Charleston harbor, 
has doubled itself while waiting for the statue to be 
undertaken, and that will be another. So you see 
that, even without the good offices of the new society, 
the sculpture market is going to be lively in Boston, 
and all the eligible corners and " heater lots" of our 
labyrinthine old city are likely to come into use, if 
not beauty, 

Whom have we left in Boston since Hunt has 
gone ? is a question that has been often asked of late. 
Well, let me assure " your folks" that we are not pre- 
cisely destitute. Of established reputation are the 




study and labor in Paris and Rome. After a roman- 
tic struggle with hunger and want in London, the 
tide turned in his favor and he was afterwards able 
to live in a comfort which has rendered itself in the 
mellow, genial, golden atmosphere and sunlight and 
contented style of his picture. A devout student of 
Claude and Turner, he still paints vigorously in the 
truly pictorial manner, and to those who say they 
never see such gorgeous color and rich atmosphere 
in nature he returns cheerily Turner's crusty retort, 
" Don't you wish you could ?" Mr. Brown started 
for Italy a year, ago, but the enthusiasm for his pict- 
ures at _his closing-out sale bred a new demand for 
them, so that he has been detained till now busily 
filling fresh orders, and we may hope to keep our 
Nestor at home for some time to come. Mr. J. Ap- 
pleton Brown is an ardent young "impressionist" 

* and more — an artist with a most deft and able touch 
to interpret his quick and true apprehension of effect 
and color. His poetic transcripts of the essential 
character of hillside, river, and woods are of the best 
modern French landscape school — like Daubigny, or 

* say rather like C6sar de Kock. His frank, true, and 
: clear color, his greens of nature, and the light, atmos- 
phere, gayety, and movement of his skies are surpass- 
ingly fine. A waywardness as to " finish" prevents 

' his being appreciated as popularly as he ought to be. 
J.; Foxcroft Cole, the landscape and cattle painter, is 
an artist of whom we are deservedly proud. His 
breadth and earnestness, simplicity and seriousness, 
go straight to the heart of every unaffected lover of 
nature. John B. Johnstone is another of this family 
of landscapists so earnest and devout in their 
seeking for the very truth that a perverted and ig- 
norant generation, not finding in their pictures the 
old musty conventions of landscape, charges them 
with mannerism and Corot-ism and what not. Geo. 
Fuller is a unique character in art, who is most highly 
appreciated in your own city for the profound feeling 
and significance of his thoughtful and singular heads 
and ideal figures. B. C. Porter is another of our 
painters, more popular in New York than here even, 
though his portraits command fully Hunt's prices. 
Then there are a trio of vigorous painters who are 
destined soon to go to the very front rank in Ameri- 
ca — F. P. Vinton, who paints a portrait like Bonnat, 
whose teachings he has engrafted on a Munich train- 
ing ; John Selinger, a German born in Boston, lately 
returned from Munich, where he was Leibl's favor- 
ite pupil and where he acquired the most mar- 
vellous power of drawing and "brushing" in the 
more delicate subtleties of detail ; and Gangengigl, 
who paints little pictures with the Meissonier per- 
fection of minute drawing and finish, and in the bril- 
liant color of the Spanish or Roman school, in a way 
to make one wonder how such 
work with such models, costumes, 
and motives was ever executed or 
thought of in America. 

And besides all these whose po- 
sition is assured, besides as many 
more who might be almost ranked 
with some one of the above, there 
is a host of the women whom Hunt 
set to painting, and who smudge 
in pious aspiration after his effects, 
and a host of young men coming 
out of the Art Museum life-schools, 
some of whom must surely make 
a mark in time. 

Greta. 



The British Museum is trying to 
buy Laphael's ** Violin-Player," belonging 
to the Sciarra family of Rome. 



'UNDER THE BOUGHS." BY J. M. HART. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD COLLECTION. 



two Browns — Geo. L. Brown and J. Appleton Brown — 
both landscapists, but about forty years apart in age 
and style. Geo. L. Brown was receiving his due 
in praises as warm and glowing as his canvases in 
The New York Evening Post of nearly half a century 
ago. He was then gaining the means wherewith he 
was enabled to spend many years of well-directed 



Leo XI 1 1, has lately consented to 
the sale of some fine Urbino ware of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, stipulating, 
however, that it should not be exposed in 
shops as coming from the Vatican. This 
collection includes a majolica dish for which 
the Empress of Russia offered five thousand 
dollars. Pius IX. refused her offer, saying: "A Pope may buy, 
but not sell ; besides, \ do not wish to send the glories of Italy 
out of the country." 



The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has voted two 
hundred thousand francs to buy a beautiful triptych by Quentin 
Matsys, for which the King of Prussia had offered a handsome sum. 



